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HOW TO WRITE A STORY. 





The need of short and effective stories is 
probably the one least supplied by contributors 
to our leading magazines. Essays, poems, 
sketches of travel, and articles upon social and 
scientific subjects, all crowd upon the editor’s 
desk, but the supply of. short stories is always 
scant. This is probably due to the fact that 


while the short story is not the highest type of 
literary work, it is, nevertheless, the most diffi- 
cult in construction, and requires, on the part of 
an author, more experience and more practice 
than any other kind of writing. But there is 
one encouraging feature about the writing of 
stories, which at least lends a ray of hope to 
sustain the young writer in his efforts. In no 
other field of literature is success so directly the 
result of cultivation and determined zeal; for 
there is a literary mechanism about the work, 
which cannot be disregarded, and the secret of 
which can be acquired only by patient and per- 
sistent study. 

In attempting to write a story, the first thing 
to be taken into consideration is a definite plot, 
to be unfolded by the introduction of such 
varied and interesting characters as to make the 
narrative not too didactic inform. One requi- 
site to be observed carefully is the necessity of 
making these personages work out their charac- 
ters, with dramatic effect, by their own action 
and speech. They must seem to stand forth 
from the written page with all the vivid person- 
ality of real beings. Nothing wears so much 
upon a reader as to have long and tedious 
descriptions of people who never by a word or 
a deed ascribed to them really impress us as the 
living creatures represented. 

Probably the most difficult task in the con- 
struction ofa story is the management of conver- 
sations, so that the individuality of the dramatis 
persone may not be hopelessly mixed. The 
author must keep each character definitely 
before his mind’s eye, so that he may see it as 
distinctly as he would an intimate friend em- 
bodied in the flesh. 

Avoid padding with irrelevant disquisitions 
upon subjects which neither the plot nor the 
characters suggest. Do not magnify any little 
physical deformity that you may have attached 
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to any of the creatures of your imagination. 
Bring their mental and moral characteristics 
more closely to the front. The interest of every 
story is enhanced by a mystery, which should be 
carefully sustained until near the end. If, on 
the other hand, you should attempt to follow in 
the footsteps of our modern realistic writers, 
never exaggerate, but make life-like portraiture 
your first object. 

In beginning to write a story, it is well to 
have a basis resting upon fact, either in circum- 
stance or personality. For this reason the 
author should be able to dissect human nature 
with keen analysis. No trait, no eccentricity, 
no expression, in the broad volume which man- 
kind constantly opens before him, should escape 
his attention, but everything he sees should be 
stored up as valuable material in his literary 
laboratory. A fitting combination of individual 
traits in different persons can be assimilated in 
one mental creation, although a just consistency 
must be observed. It is often amusing to an 
author to find his stories read and discussed by 
the very persons whom he has embodied in his 
hero, with never a suspicion, on their part, that 
their own characteristics have formed a ground- 
work for the interesting fiction. 

No story should be weighted down with a 
heavy style, and as the main object of story 
writing is rather to amuse than to improve, the 
conversations should never diverge to subjects 
beyond general appreciation. The motive of a 
story should always be connected with true and 
earnest sentiment, if the development of human 
feeling is the end in view. But, on the other 
hand, there are many personal and social foibles 
which may be presented in a story the keen 
satire of which cannot fail to be entertaining and 
effective. The readers of to-day have been edu- 
cated to such critical perception, as far as the 
technique of a story is concerned, that they ex- 
ercise no tolerance toward crude and unfinished 
work. For this reason, it is best for a writer to 
have a well-conceived plan of his story before 
he attempts to unfold it. Even the incidents 
of each chapter should be well defined in his 
own mind, and he should introduce himself to 
his visionary personalities with all the good 
comradeship of intimate friendship; otherwise 
the recital of their deeds and words will be 


likely to flow from his pen in a stiff and formal 
style, which will never command the attention 
and sympathy of its readers. It is advisable 
also to make a rough sketch of a story before 
developing it; the mind is then free to consider, 
with close attention, the side issues and inci- 
dents which are always suggested to an author 
while his work is in progress. 

While I assert that the writing of stories can 
be made, to a great extent, the result of culture 
and education, I do not mean to intimate that 
all story writers are dependent upon these 
means alone. The literary and dramatic facul- 
ty must be inherent, with a peculiar adaptabil- 
ity, on the part of a writer, to passing impres- 
sions, for these, above all other things, will give 
the necessary variety and interest to his work. 
Where this temperament does not exist, there 
is a sameness about plot and incident, in the 
different stories of the same writer, which in 
the end does not fail to become monotonous. 
He writes himself out in a little time, his stock 
in trade loses its value, and he finds no market 
for his literary wares. 

A keen sense of the ludicrous is a very desir- 
able trait in a story writer, as much for his own 
enjoyment and encouragement as for the diver- 
sion of his.readers. Many an author could 
make an interesting personal confession of the 
pleasure derived from those quick flashes of 
humor which have enlivened his work and en- 
hanced his interest in developing it. This ready 
sympathy often produces the most popular 
stories. In contrast, pathetic emotion should 
by no means be ignored; but pathos should be 
introduced with all the refined tenderness of 
feeling which true delicacy of sentiment 
requires. 

The desire to write a story is not so much a 
matter of sudden inspiration as is the composi- 
tion of a poem, but when once the work of con- 
struction has begun, the proper inspiration does 
not flag until the end. For this reason a story 
should not be laid aside for other work before 
it has been finished. After an interval of time 
it is hard for a writer to put himself again in 
sympathy with his characters. The enthusiasm 
of fresh acquaintanceship wears off, and the 
creations of his fancy are not apt to be treated 
with the patient consideration which they prob- 
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ably deserve. They are disposed of in a hur- 
ried and unsatisfactory manner, as if their 
author had already wearied of their com- 
panionship. 

Never locate a story amid surroundings with 
which you are not perfectly familiar. In these 
days of extensive travel any error which you 
are liable to make in regard to places will be 
easily discerned and criticised. Some excep- 
tional examples have occurred, as in the cases 
of Thomas Moore and Charles Reade, neither of 
whom had visited either Persia or Australia, but 
whose deep research and extensive studies of 
these countries justified them in locating their 
incidents there without fear of criticism. 

A fine literary faculty for narration, combined 
with a vivid imagination, has, of late years, been 
productive of a sort of extravaganza in story 
writing, which seems to have attained flattering 
recognition. But it is only an occasional 
genius who can depend exclusively upon a 


ready and reliable imagination. Imitators are 
apt to degenerate into fulsome nonsense, which 
will evoke neither a smile nor a comment. 

In locating a story at some remote period of 
the world’s history, be careful to avoid ana- 
chronisms. Only close study of contemporary 
literature will enable you to catch the spirit of 
the times, and to portray it in the speech and 
description of your characters. 

Every story should be carefully revised, 
divested of redundancy, and pruned into accept- 
able shape. Unwillingness to go through with 
this mechanical process, which necessarily in- 
volves trouble, often induces young writers to 
offer such careless and slovenly work to pub- 
lishers as debars them forever from establish- 
ing a favorable reputation. A story well and 
smoothly told is a joy forever, but one clumsily 
constructed is a snare, into which our best read- 
ers are seldom entrapped. 

Virginia G. Ellard. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STYLE IN NEWSPAPER WORK. 


In reading this magazine, as I have done 
from its first number, I have been chiefly inter- 
ested in the articles contributed by professional 
newspaper workers, whether editors, critics, re- 
porters, or general utility men. And in reading 
these articles I have been struck by the 
unanimity with which they all announce, re- 
peat, and insist upon one thing. No matter 
what a man’s experience may have been, or in 
what particular line of newspaper work his 
experience may have been gained, he is sure, 
sooner or later in the course of his writing, to 
remind his readers that journalism has under- 
gone a great and radical change in spirit and 
methods within the past few years. Journalism, 
these writers all declare, is a very different 
thing from what it used to be. Nowadays it is 
a trade, in which experience and training count 
for more than anything else, so that a fine 


writer or a man simply of literary cultivation 
and taste has no chance against the trained 
newspaper man, who “ knows the ropes,’— who, 
in short, has been apprenticed to the trade, and 
has learned it as any other trade is learned. 

I believe this to be perfectly true, and I be- 
lieve, moreover, in the great value of special 
training and experience in newspaper work, as 
in every other branch of business. At the 
same time, it has seemed to me that in offering 
this kind of advice and suggestion to young 
journalists, reporters, and aspirants to news- 
paper glory there is danger of going too far. 
For this reason I wish to say a word or two to 
“the boys,”— that is, to the young men who do 
so large a part of the writing for our daily 
papers, as reporters and writers of special arti- 
cles and correspondence. 

You are told that the old order changes ; 
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that the man who succeeds now as a newspaper 
worker is he who has worked his way up, who 
“knows the ropes,” who is prompt, active, and 
acute in getting his facts, who can judge accu- 
rately as to the value of any piece of news, and 
how much his own or any other paper will 
probably want to make of it, and who can write 
it out in a “telling,” or a “striking,” or a “sen- 
sational,” or an effective way. Every word of 
this I admit. It is all true, and the news- 
paper man who still works after the old fashion 
is sure to find himself overtaken and passed 
in the race. But while these qualities are 
certainly indispensable, they are rot all that is 
required. They ensure a certain measure of 
success, but this measure is one which a truly 
ambitious spirit will find very limited. Every 
day of my life I see letters, special articles, 
short ‘stories of all kinds, which show that 
their writers understand their trade and have 
the stuff in them to answer all the requirements 
enumerated by the writers in this. magazine ; 
but it is perfectly plain that they will never rise 
much higher than they are at present. The 
reason is, —and this is what I have been com- 
ing at all along,—that they suffer from the 
general tendency nowadays, not only to regard 
newspaper work as a trade, but to forget, almost 
to deny, that journalism has anything to do 
with literature. The advice of the old news- 
paper man to the young one, fairly epitomized, 
seems to be: “ Learn all the ropes; get all the 
experience you can; acquire the art of making 
‘telling’ and ‘effective’ stories, and throw over- 
board everything like literary style. There is 
no time for it; editors don’t want it, and readers 
don’t care for it.” 

To this I reply: Get the experience and the 
technical knowledge by all means. As for the 
“telling,” and “ effective,” and “striking ” arti- 
cles — well, make them, if you can! I read a 
great many newspapers, and for my part I find 
that the things which seem to me “striking,” 
and “effective,” and so on, are precisely the 
ones which are well-written according to the old 
and strictly literary sense of the term. As a 
rule, if I must confess it, my reading of the big 
dailies reminds me of the remark of a friend of 
mine about his church-going in the country vil- 
lage where he passed the summer. He said 
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that he had the approval of his conscience for 
going to church, but his attention was so dis- 
tracted and his nerves so irritated by the noises 
produced in what they called the choir, that he 
feared that he received very little of the “con- 
solation of religion.” And in the same way | 
think that one may say, without being set down 
as a purist,that the news and the varied in- 
formation presented in the daily journals are 
gleaned at the cost of many shudderings and 
squirmings at the peculiar form in which 
they are served. I may, for instance, be 
fond of the game of tennis, so that I turn 
eagerly to the special from Newport or New- 
castle, to read about the tournament. Evidently 
the reporter knows his trade, as a trade. He 
understands, or has been told, that tennis is 
“coming up,” and that he must make a “ good 
story” of it. He gets all the facts, keeps, or 
procures, a careful and accurate score, and gives 
the games in detail. But thatis all. Whata 
chance for a few words that shall give a little life 
to the thing; that shall bring to me, detained 
here in the city, a breath of the atmosphere of 
the place, so that as a tennis man I shall feel 
almost as if I had been present! It can be 
done, and without taking much more, or any 
more space. All that is necessary is a little 
attention to style, a recollection on the part of 
the correspondent that he is a writer as well as 
a reporter. In fact, however, I find nothing of 
this vivid and graphic quality in the report ; and 
when I read that it was “evident that an excit- 
ing game was to be ad,” and that this was one 
of the prettiest exhibitions that “has” been 
seen here, and various other slip-shod, ungram- 
matical, and altogether inadmissible phrases 
and constructions, I say to myself: Here is 
another “ trained journalist.” He has had expe- 
rience ; he knows his trade — and I’m sorry for 
him. He will never reach the higher walk of 
his profession. 

This one illustration of my meaning, I think, 
will be sufficient. I might give a hundred. I 
have amused myself for some time by clipping 
or noting down some of the awkward, incorrect, 
slovenly, and i: elegant sentences that I have 
encountered in newspapers ; and in looking over 
them two things astonish me: first, their great 
number; and second, the fact that so many of 
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them are of a kind which, in a private letter or 
anywhere but in a newspaper, would surely set 
down the writer as illiterate. 

My word to the “ boys,” then, is this: When 
you are writing against time you cannot stop 
to polish, and finish, and work up a style,—this 
I know perfectly well. But you must take time, 
somehow or other, by hook or by crook, to 
accomplish two things. First, you must learn 
to be correct, to unlearn and discard utterly the 
stock errors which are handed down and passed 
along from one paper and one generation to 
another, and which you use without a suspicion 
that they are not all right; and, second, you 
must #of be satisfied with the conventional and 
traditional newspaper style of writing. I do 


not mean that you should pass years in polish- 
ing and perfecting your style, so as to be hand- 
ed down to posterity among the immortals. I 
am talking not of fame, but of business. To 
be really successful and to get ahead to any 
post worth a man’s while, you must write ina 
style that is really and genuinely “telling” and 


“effective” —not from your point of view, or 





from that of the rest of the “boys,” but from 
that of the reader. Simple, clear, short words, 
short sentences, and, above all, never a bit of 
eloquence or pathos, excepting what w// come 
into the story in spite of you, —this is the thing 
that you must work for, and it is this that tells. 
For, mark my words, as the “trained” man 
has superseded the literary man, so both will 
be beaten, and that before very long, by the 
man who both knows his trade and writes like 
a gentleman and a man of education. 

Some of you may reply that this is all very 
well for one man to say, but that the thousands 
who read the great dailies do not care about 
these things, — “they don’t want literature, 
they want news.” My dear boys, don’t believe 
it. People in general agree with me; I am 
with the majority. If you wish to please, and 
entertain, and impress us, you must write well. 
If you wish to be anything more than a reporter, 
to rise some day to reputation and big pay, you 
must believe that it is not enough for you to 
have “learned the trade,” — you must be a “liter- 
ary man” as well. H. L. Richards, Fr. 





THE WRITER’S AIM. 


What do you do when a manuscript is re- 
turned ?” 

“ Hunt around for another envelope, and send 
it to some other publisher. What do you do?” 

“ Have the blues.” 

This conversation, carried on in my hearing, 
suggested this article. Clearly, if one starts 
out in journalism with the desire only to make 
money, the second answer will very often be 
made; for in the world of letters, as in the 
domain of mechanics, there is no excellence 
without great labor, and very often the manu- 
scripts sent out are shabby in the extreme, 
faultily constructed, full of etymological errors, 
with no sustained line of thought or fixity of 
purpose. If the writer lapses into rhyme, the 
blunders are oftentimes more egregious, figures 
of speech are complicated, even rhythm itself 


is lost sight of, and every rule of prosody is 
violated. 

Is it not strange that so many persons, be- 
eause they can read acceptably an essay to a 
circle of friends, should imagine themselves to 
be authors? In some way, they argue, they are 
among the unappreciated ones of earth, and 
“their narrow kitchen walls” stretch into most 
fabulous mansions. Only a word of adulation 
from some gushing admirer is necessary to 
start their pencils on any subject. The need 
of a proper conception of the theme under con- 
sideration, of a schooling process for its under- 
standing, of careful deliberation for its digestion, 
seems never to have entered the head. Page 
after page is written, the manuscript is sent, it 
may be, to Harper's, or the Century, or the 
Atlantic, with possibly a word of advice to the 
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editor, and then the “author ” waits, — probably 
not long, for in these fast days one gets manu- 
script returned very soon. 

At this stage our disappointed author would 
not be human if he did not feel unappreciated ; 
that is a perfectly natural state of mind under 
some circumstances, but it need not occasion 
an indulgence in “the blues,” nor is it neces- 
sary for one to abandon all hopes of literary pro- 
gress. Indeed, if one is so easily discouraged 
as to feel like doing that, he has never been 
inspired by the “divine afflatus,” and the sooner 
his attention is given to some employment 
which, if less congenial, he is able to compass, 
the better will it be for himself and for the 
world. 

What, then, should be one’s aim in journal- 
ism? First of all, try to say something con- 
cisely, intelligibly, pleasantly. Verboseness is 
the bane of amateur writing; obscurity is an- 
other error no less noticeable ; and oftentimes 
a bearish style, unnecessarily repulsive, wins 





for one those familiar words, “ Declined with 
thanks.” 

In order to say something there must be 
something to say. Therefore, study well your 
subject in all its bearings, in its relation to 
neighboring themes. Note its influence, and, 
having given careful consideration to it all, put 
your thoughts on paper methodically. Arrange 
and re-arrange your sentences. Expunge, elab- 
orate, and, above all, say what you mean, and 
mean something. 

Lastly, be modest. There are hundred- 
dollar-a-line geniuses, but you and I are not of 
that sort. We belong to the vast majority who 
have no abiding place in literature. Whatever 
our ambitions may be, they have never been 
realized, and our hopes are yet ‘unattained. 
There are avenues open to us; there are hands 
stretched out to help us; let us work hard, 
think hard, and be earnest in our endeavors. 
So we shall have a prospect of success. 

Hattie S. Russell. 





The immunities which have commonly been 
supposed to belong to a literary life, — freedom 
from routine, and some social consideration, 
together with the fact that literature is a trade 
in which anyone may embark without capital, — 
are no doubt accountable for the general and, I 
believe, erroneous idea that the literary profes- 
sion is more overcrowded than any other. A 
profession open to any educated person, with- 
out reference to age or sex, a profession recom- 
mending itself so readily to the tastes of every 
ambitious and cultivated man or woman, must, 
it is thought, in the very nature of things, be 
perennially overcrowded by that large and 
active class of young men and women who, in 
every progressive community, are looking for a 
career. The professions of the lawyer or the 
doctor, the clergyman or the artist, it is argued, 
require special training, involving years of 
special study, which comparatively few can 
afford to give, whereas literature, in one or other 
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of its numerous branches, is open, as Macau- 
lay would say, to every “ smart schoolboy.” 
Now my observation leads me to believe that 
this, like most general conclusions, is a wrong 
one. I cannot say that in the course of my life- 
time I have met a greater number of even well- 
educated people more earnestly attracted by the 
literary than by any other career. To be sure, 
there is a large contingent of di/ettanti, gifted, 
possibly, with some aptitude, and actuated by 
much vanity; but with this element the real 
worker has not to reckon at all. The same or 
a similar element besieges and seeks to enter 
the professions of art, of acting, and of music. 
If no corresponding force invades the ranks of 
law or commerce, it is only because those call- 
ings have nothing delusive about them, but con- 
front the aspirant at once with the fact that they 
mean, not elegant dawdling, but active work. 
The number of people actually fitted by natu- 
ral aptitude, self-confidence, and acquirements 
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to take up literature as a profession is no larger 
proportionately than the number suited to fol- 
low any other calling. In literature, as in every 
other business, success depends not only upon 
having wares of some merit, but in knowing just 
in what those merits consist; in the subordina- 
tion of one’s own tastes, and notions, and con- 
venience, and conceits to the requirements of 
the market, and in the patient determination 


to find customers. In short, success in litera- 
ture, as in every other walk of life, is to be 
attained only by thorough masculinity of charac- 
ter, and when this is recognized, the mere 
amateur is apt to ask himself whether circum- 
stances have not placed within his reach a more 
accessible if not a more easy and agreeable 
road to success. 
W. H. S. Lloyd. 





TO AUTHOR-PUBLISHERS. 


It is often desirable that an author should 
publish his own books, —if he must have them 
published. The first consideration should be 
how to make the prospective volume so neat 
and attractive that the book-lover will be com- 
pelled at least to examine it. No one will dis- 
pute the fact that a neatly-made book will sell 
far more readily than the same matter put into 
a slovenly and unattractive form. For the aid 
of those who desire aid, and for the criticism 
of those who desire to criticise, I submit the 
following remarks on the mechanical excellences 
which go toward making a perfect book : — 

Form and size. —The most common form, 
and the one which I believe is most acceptable 
to book-lovers in general, is the duodecimo size 
—about five inches wide by eight inches tall. 
Anything smaller than the duodecimo is suitable 
only for cheap editions and pamphlets, but 
larger sizes may sometimes be used to advan- 
tage. 

Paper. — This is a most important considera- 
tion. A tough, durable paper is desirable, one 
which will receive and retain the ink. For this 
purpose a paper similar to that used in making 
THE WRrRITER,—sized and calendared,— is 
excellent, but a better style of paper for books 
is a heavier, rough-finish paper, sized but not 
calendared. The porous nature of this paper 
allows the ink to sink into it thoroughly, and 
incorporate itself with the fibre, insuring a 
print which can be destroyed only by destroy- 
ing the paper itself. On a harder, sized, and 


super-calendared paper the ink rests on the sur- 
face only, having no power to penetrate the 
“glazing” of the sheet, and is therefore much 
more liable to become illegible. This is said 
on the supposition that the book is to be with- 
out engravings. If it is to be illustrated to any 
extent, a sized and super-calendared paper must 
be used to bring out the delicacy of the cuts, 
which is blurred and lost on a rough paper. 
This difficulty is frequently overcome by print- 
ing the illustrations on separate leaves of hard 
paper and inserting them in a book printed on 
uncalendared paper. 

Lllustrations.—If the book is one which 
admits of illustrations, and it is decided to em- 
bellish it in that way, it is always best to employ 
the best available artists in that line. Very 
often a prospective buyer judges the merit of a 
book by the quality of its illustrations. If the 
scenes depicted are insignificant and unsugges- 
tive, and the cuts look as if they had been 
“engraved” with an axe, he will naturally and 
justly conclude that the rest of the book has 
been produced on the same plan. Photo- 
engraving is a new and popular method of illus- 
trating, but does not equal first-class wood 
engraving. Better let the book sink or swim 
on its own merits rather than tie a millstone 
about its neck in the shape of slovenly illustra- 
tions. 

Type.—This is another matter of considerable 
importance, which is too often slighted. The 
size of type known as Long Primer, of large 
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and medium heavy face, of the “old style” 
series, is the best for ordinary book work. The 
width of the letters should be proportioned to 
their height, so as to produce a print easy to 
read and grateful to the eye, neither too wide 
nor too narrow. In Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s 
cheap “ Riverside Series” the type used is so 
“lean” as to be exceedingly hard to read. 
“Lean ” type is sometimes resorted to by print- 
ers to press a large amount of matter into a 
small space, but if an author values the good 
opinion of his readers he should avoid using it. 
Always insist on having the lines of type sepa- 
rated by “leads,” strips of metal about one- 
eighteenth of an inch thick. The increased 
beauty of the page will more than pay for the 
extra space required. 

Margins.—\n works designed for reference 
or for study a valuable quality is a wide margin 
all around the page. Those who are in the 
habit of making notes, criticisms, references, 
etc., on the margin of books will appreciate 
them. Some of the memorial addresses printed 
by the government have margins two and one- 
half or three inches wide. 

Edges.— As to edges, there is much diver- 
sity of opinion. The book buyer who is simply 
a collector of books and nothing more, attaches 
peculiar value to books with uncut edges, while 
to the man who desires to read and study there 
is nothing so abominable as to be obliged to 


cut the leaves of a new book, thus leaving the 
edges rough and uneven, and making it hard to 
turn from page to page. A very sensible plan 
is to have trimmed edges with a gilt top, which 
is effective in keeping out dust, and increases 
the beauty of the book besides. 

Binding. — A strong binding, with flexible 
back, allowing the book to be opened at any 
part, and remain open without straining the 
muscles of the reader to keep it in place, is the 
right kind. Ornate bindings are not to be com- 
mended, and do not have the simple beauty and 
dignity of a plain, substantial cover. If an au- 
thor has faith in his book he should not resort 
to clap-trap cover-designs to help him sell it. 
A simple line, giving the title, with the author's 
name under it, is in the best taste. 

I have given here a few suggestions regard- 
ing what seems to me the best method, from the 
merely mechanical view, of producing a book. 
Too many authors, publishing their own works, 
leave the mechanical part wholly in the hands 
of their printer, who may or may not make a 
book of which the experienced buyer could ap- 
prove. Many of these hints, if used in special 
cases, would produce a book far from perfect. 
The author should consult with his printer in 
all cases before he decides definitely on the 
dress in which he shall present his book to the 
public. 

Chas. C. Richmond. 





WHITTIER’S ADVICE TO A BOY. 


My acquaintance with the poet Whittier dates 
from a lovely summer afternoon just before my 
fifteenth birthday. Whittier, as is well known, 
spends much of the summer season near 
Asquam Lake in the hill country of New 
Hampshire. As my father then was living 
only a few miles from this sylvan spot, he and 
I drove over to see the Quaker bard,— known 
to us hitherto only through his poems. I shall 
not try to describe the tall, noble figure and 


delicate yet commanding features with which 
we are all familiar, nor attempt, either, to re- 
peat the sparkling conversation which ensued. 

One thing especially impressed me at the 
time, and will never be forgotten. Mr. Whittier 
said that his early ambition had been to become 
a prominent politician, and from this ideal he 
was persuaded only by the earnest appeals of his 
friends. Taking their advice, he united with the 
persecuted and obscure sect of abolitionists, 
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and to this course, he said, he attributed all his 
after-success in life. - Then, turning to me and 
laying his hand on my head, he remarked, in 
his gentle voice: “My lad, if thou would’st 
win success, join thyself to some unpopular but 
noble cause.” 

My father chanced to mention, before leaving, 
that I had occasionally written scraps of poetry. 
Whittier kindly asked me to send him some 
verses on my return, which I readily promised, 
and, armed with his autograph, I retreated to 
the carriage, happier, I dare say, than I have 
ever been before or since. 

Some days afterward I mailed to the poet a 
few rhymes which had seen light in a religious 
journal published in Boston. The reply, as dear 


a treasure to-day as it was then, spoke flatter- 
ingly of my effort, and closed with the follow- 
ing advice : — 


‘‘T would not advise thee to publish much for the present. 
In two or three years much will have been gained by thee. 
Study, experience, close observation of Nature, and patient 
brooding over thy verse will do a great deal for thee. I would, 
however, advise no young man to defend upon poetry. A pro- 
fession or trade is needed; and brave work must be done in a 
world of need and suffering. With kind remembrance of thy 
father, and with all good wishes for thyself, I am truly thy fr’d, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Would it be a bad idea to send a copy of 
this letter toevery aspiring young verse-writer 
in the land? 

Fred. Lawrence Knowles. 





MY STRUGGLE WITH THE SHORT STORY. 


It seems to me that if out of the fruit of 
many minds wisdom appears, some benefit must 
accrue to the young writer in the comparison 
of his own experience with the experience of 
other literary workers. Noticing the request 
of the editor for articles upon such topics, I 
have come to see that my own efforts to obtain 
literary recognition during the past year might 
perhaps have been more successful had I known 
more of the methods by which others have 
actually striven toward the same goal. 

Such interchange of experience through a 
congenial medium like THE WRITER cannot 
fail to be of value, if undertaken and received 
in the proper spirit. It is, therefore, without 
wishing to be egotistical, and with much diffi- 
dence, that I speak of my own work, hoping 
that where I have failed others may succeed, 
and that in learning where they, too, have 
fallen short, I may find my own darkness ina 
measure enlightened. 

I find, in referring to a kind of day-book 
which I keep, that during 1887 I wrote and 
sent off to various periodicals some forty arti- 
cles of from 1,500 to 6,000 words each, — mostly 
Stories. Of these, eleven were accepted and 


published, but not paid for. For ten others, — 
all stories except one,—I received a moderate 
compensation, and all were published during 
the year. This left nineteen manuscripts on 
my hands. These I had sent to from two to 
four papers each, but I found them, like evil 
deeds, invariably returning home to roost. 

As I re-examined these “ rejected addresses ” 
later on, in cold blood, I found myself usually 
concurring in the editorial judgment, and won- 
dering how | could have had the nerve to inflict 
them upon the long-suffering Molochs of the 
press, with any hope of taxing the public with 
their after-perusal. Two or three, though, to 
which I especially pinned my faith, yet haunt 
me with a sense of their merit; while some 
that were published and paid for still astonish 
me with their success, when I consider how 
really ephemeral must have been the hold they 
took upon the editorial fancy. 

One very prominent Western magazine, to 
which I sent a couple of Southern sketches 
nine months ago, at once acknowledged their 
receipt by postal card, and I waited serenely 
for the result. Three months rolled by; then 
I gently reminded the editor of his duty, as, — 
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Another month 
passed; no answer came. Then I hinted again 
courteously, but firmly, that I was consuming 
my soul with hope deferred, and enclosed 
some stamps further to encourage a reply. 
Again the weary weeks passed. Patience at 
last gave way from a situation where she 
seemed to be of no use, and I rashly came 
down upon that editor with a postal card loaded 
to the margin with a plain opinion very plainly 
expressed. This was, of course, rash and in 
bad taste, especially the use of a postal card. 
I received no answer. I hardly expected any, 
and had about forgotten the whole affair, when, 
lo! several months later came an eight-page 
editorial letter, explaining, excusing, and lastly 
intimating a probability that the manuscript 
might yet be used if I was still willing. Of 
course I said “Yes,” (where is the young 
writer who will not resign pique for publicity ?) 
and the further outcome is yet in the future. I 
mention this only as a peculiar illustration of 
the many delays a young writer must calmly 
endure ( more stoically than I did), if he perse- 
veres in his calling. 

At first, in writing short stories, I used to 
pick out several appropriate names, and then 
seat myself and slash away, trusting mostly to 
luck and inspiration for the plot and tissue of 
the tale. Of course, the results of such a hap- 
hazard method did not impress the minds of 
others as they did my own. It is so easy to be 
too lenient with our literary offspring; and | 
used to blame the blindness of those who failed 
to see enough wheat where I had sown so many 
tares. But with time and practice there came 
to me, insensibly, a kind of system in elaborating 
my themes, — not as a result of any prearranged 
purpose, but much, I think, as one learns the 
intricacies of any other trade. I began to see 
the wisdom of those older heads, who are ever 
Saying to young authors, “ Write, write, write; 
practice, practice, practice.” My work itself 
was opening, not only new duties, but newer 
opportunities, until the possibilities of the really 
innumerable variations of the same old themes, 
— that no one man can ever wholly master, and 
the adroit manipulation of which becomes, so to 
speak, one’s stock in trade, limited only by one’s 
imaginative powers, — slowly dawned upon me. 


in my vanity, — I conceived it. 











It impressed me like the re-discovery of an old 
truth, which my own shiftings of experience 
had metamorphosed for me into a glorious 
newness, none the less welcome because sur- 
prising. 

I now find that those of my stories which 
best satisfy my judgment are of a nature 
wherein a veiled design and a dramatic climax 
most kindly unite in contrasting several salient 
traits of character, without prolixity, confusion, 
or too great multiplicity of incident. I usually 
decide upon some culminating point of action, 
toward which a graduated series of circum- 
stances naturally leads, and, without deciding 
too strenuously at first as to just the kind of 
characters I need, I try to unfold their nature 
more by the reflex action of the tale than by set 
explanations or the twisting of events so as to 
bring out certain preconceived traits. 

Sometimes I find the conclusion of a story is 
disappointing, on calmly re-reading it, though 
during the heat of composition it seemed just 
the proper thing. Perhaps the incidents or the 
characters do not fit well together or with 
each other, or something strained, unnatural, 
though hardly definable, appears in the work. 
In such cases I lay the tale aside, and go at 
some other task for a week or two. Afterward 
I read the story over once more, and perhaps 
burn it, or wholly remodel it, with, perhaps, no 
better success than before. At other times 
these discouragements are avoided, and the 
story is reeled off almost as easily as one 
accomplishes the traditional task of “falling 
off a log.” Scarcely a correction seems neces- 
sary, and, — strange as it is to have one’s in- 
spirational vanity thus confirmed, — perhaps 
the first paper I send it to snaps it up at once. 
These happy interludes, however, are apt to be 
only too much like angels’ visits. Other efforts, 
that have caused toil, weariness, and vexation 
of spirit, go the rounds of the press, only to be 
stowed away at last with other refuse of the 
intellectual lumber room to await the golden 
period — how seldom realized!—when, fame 
having been won, every old pen scratch acquires 
a certain market value. 

I may add that I find it best, in my own case, 
to compose as rapidly as I can, after having 
decided upon the nature and the climax of a 
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story; then, having finished, to lay it aside and 
forget it as much as possible in some other 
task. Finally, with the mind thus divested 
as far as may be of parental leanings, I go 
over the story carefully once, twice, thrice if 
necessary. I prune, erase, condense, rearrange, 
and alter, mercilessly, as it seems to me. It is 
well not to hesitate to sacrifice any pet theory, 
character, or event that interferes with the tone 
and harmony of the whole; for the getting up 
of a good short story seems to me, of all things, a 
veritable piece of intellectual tailoring, and the 
work when complete should have the effect of 
a trim, concise, perfectly-fitting garment, made 
of the best materials and in the best way of 
which the writer is capable. 

Having corrected the manuscript until it is 
often unintelligible to any one except myself, I 
copy it, punctuate, give it a final reading, with 


more corrections, so that by the time it is ready 
to seek its fortune I am as heartily sick of it as 
any editor could possibly be. In fact, I do not 
know of any craft wherein one can work so 
little by general rules and so much by individ- 
ual method and purpose as in story writing; 
that is to say, in so far as my own small efforts 
have enabled me to understand. Beyond 
perseverance, patience, and unwearied applica- 
tion, — common grindstones for all of us, — 
each writer must find out as best he can his 
own best methods. Experience of others, as I 
have said before, helps us all, not vitally, but 
incidentally, and it is with the hope of learning 
thus from others that I have compounded with 
modesty and told of my own work something 
which, from any other point of view, were per- 
haps better left unsaid. 
William Perry Brown. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Will the editor of THE WRITER permit me 
to say something regarding the illustration of 
magazine articles? In the first place, it is 
more unusual and more difficult for an author 
to illustrate his writings than for an artist to 
write up his illustrations. But if a writer has 
an article susceptible of illustration, his #deas 
of what the picture should be may be valuable ; 
and if he is capable of putting his suggestions 
on paper in the form of designs, even though 
the drawings are crudely done, they would be 
of assistance to the artist who is to do the pic- 
torial work. Just as the editors determine the 
availability of the manuscript, so the heads of 
the art department pass upon the artistic or 
other merit of the designs. 

The usual methods are these: The editor 
has on hand various materials for illustration. 
If they are local, the near-by studios, art galler- 
ies, and repositories of art are searched by the 
art department for available pictures, and what 
cannot be found are supplied by artists whose 


style is best suited to the subject. If the text 
treats of foreign matter, then some artist who 
resides in the country in question, or has trav- 
elled there and made photographs or sketches, 
is employed, or some one is sent especially to 
the country for the purpose. Again, subjects 
in various countries are photographed by the 
traveller, and illustrations are selected from the 
quantity he has accumulated, the scenes some- 
times being re-photographed directly on the 
wood for the engraver. Frequently the author 
and the artist travel together for the work, or one 
follows the other months or years afterward. 
But many manuscripts are put directly into the 
hands of the artist, and if the features for 
illustration are not already noted, he selects the 
most desirable portions for interpretation in 
whatever medium he may choose. 

A word or two about the medium: Black 
and white should always be employed when the 
reproduction is to be in black and white. 
Colors increase the difficulties of the engraver, 
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because nearly all designs are now photo- 
graphed on the properly-surfaced wood for the 
engraver; and blue would flash white, yellow 
become black ; some browns and reds very dark, 
and soon. Two bright effects touching each 
other might become gloomy or be lost entirely 
on the wood. For it should be understood 
that the process of photographing va/ues of 
colors on the wood is of recent introduction 
and sparingly employed. The engravers are 
very few who are competent to reproduce the 
values of color on wood, for they would have to 
invent and alter to attain the meaning of the 
artist. Black and white oils, gouache, sepia, 
India-ink, charcoal, crayon, and “ pen-and-ink” 
are all good mediums. Graphite pencils should 
not be used, except in very delicate work; 
working in shadows and blacks with them pro- 
duces a glare that is apt to come white in the 
photograph. Blue-grey tones also come light. 
It is better to make the design of larger size 
than the engraving is to be, because then the 
artist has a greater freedom in various portions, 
and important details, as hands, faces, and little 
figures, can be made more lifelike; expression, 
form, and action can be delineated with more 
spirit and accuracy than is possible if the illus- 


tration be cramped to the size of the magazine 
page. But if the drawing be extremely large, 
and the detail redundant, the reduction to the 
block will be too steep, and overcrowding will 
change the effect and increase the expense. 

As a usual thing, the publisher has the de- 
signs photographed on the wood for the en- 
graver, the latter rarely doing designs for illus- 
trations. A few engravers have engraved their 
own drawings, but they are usually combined 
in some specialty. For the different kinds of 
“ process ” work any black medium can be em- 
ployed that can be manipulated into lines, stip- 
pling, etc. Many kinds of paper, board, and 
gelatine plates can be bought on which are 
stippling, spatter, tints, and all sorts of lines for 
the production of technique suitable to the kind 
of process wanted. But many pictures that are 
supposed to have been done on wood are mere- 
ly “process,” and many are really very expen- 
sive wood-engravings which pass for some sort 
of “process” work. Sometimes it is not easy 
even for the expert to distinguish between the 
two, for the “process” plates are often worked 
over in retouching defective parts with the en- 
graver’s tool. . 

Fno. H. E. Whitney. 


“SICK” OR “ILL.” 


“ Chateaubriand was the sick god who sat en- 
throned there.” This line, —from ‘“ Madame 
Mohl, her Salon and her Friends,” — made me 
pause in my reading, the adjective bringing to 
mind various remarks by both lay and literary 
friends of mine as to its use. | like the word, — 
in some places,—but these friends maintain 
that its only proper usage is when sea-sickness 
or nausea is meant. They say that otherwise 
used it is not “ good form.” They have quoted 
“Don’t” against the word; worst of all, they 
pronounce it an Americanism. I cannot feel 
satisfied with this condemnation of what seems 
to me a good, useful, and honest word, and as 





the quotation given shows that the writers still 
use it, and it seems a pity that in consequence 
the quality of their English should be impugned, 
I record my humble protest. 

If “sick” should be used only when we are 
speaking of nausea or sea-sickness, here are 
three terms to express one not particularly 
prevalent form of illness, while ill, — over- 
driven little monosyllable ! — must act as three 
different parts of speech, and answer as general 
term for all diseases and every form of evil. 

Try the effect of changing “sick” to “ill” 
in well-known phrases. To “visit the sick,” — 
would “ill” be better? Should a soldier go 
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home on ill leave, or be put on the ill list? If 
Miss O’Meara had called Chateaubriand an 
“ill god” would the expression have been 
pleasing? Would it not rather have been an 
ill phrase in more than one sense? As for 
“sick” being an Americanism, the translators 
of the “old version” could scarcely have been 
tainted with that. The book of Common 
Prayer is surely English undefiled; Shakes- 
peare uses the word in question, and Guinevere 
says to Launcelot,—“Stay with me, I am 
sick.” The Bible and the prayer-book, Shakes- 
peare and Tennyson should each and all be safe 
to follow. To be sure, these are old-fashioned 
authorities, but that fact only supports my 
argument, for where could even Guinevere 


have got her so-called “ Americanisms? ” 

“Don’t” naively answers itself by admitting 
the necessity of “sick-room,” “sick-bed,” and 
such words. I will try to be more consciously 
frank, and use “ill” very often. Let us calla 
man ill-bred if he deserves it; say he has ill- 
health, if he is so unfortunate, or is troubled 
by a slight illness, if it appears to be the case; 
but when his once restful couch becomes a 
sick-bed, his peaceful chamber a sick-room, let 
us not be afraid to call him sick. And if his 
sickness is severe, if he has discovered some 
of the awful possibilities of pain, I think he will 
like the word, as applied to his own case, bet- 
ter than “ill.” 


Alice Lee McLauchlin. 





WHAT ARE NEWSPAPER ETHICS? 


“The ethics of the profession” is a term 
which has considerable influenc! over the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the clergyman, the architect, 
and the artist; but how about the newspaper 
man? 

Have we a single ethic, beyond the ultima- 
tum, “ Don’t get scooped ” ? 

In making this inquiry I address myself, 
through THE WRITER, to the news-gatherers 
and news writers, to the reporters, corres- 
pondents, and possibly to the managing editors. 
I should like to see presented in terms, the as 
yet unwritten ethics of the newspaper profes- 
sion; and especially I should like to see those 
paragraphs relating to the reporter’s work. With 
a view to starting a discussion which cannot 
fail to be of value to all of us who have not 
reached the distinction of editorship, I am led 
to give briefly and frankly my own views of the 
matter : — 

I believe the first law, “ Never reveal the 
source of your information,” should be amended 
to read, “ Never use information the source of 
which may be questioned.” 

I believe that the next law, “ Get news, no 
matter how you get it, but get it,” should be 


amended to read, “Get news, but get it 
decently.” 

I believe no reporter should “hand in” an 
item of news without carefully considering three 
questions: First, will this item injure the busi- 
ness prospects or social standing of any person? 
Next, is it of sufficient importance, as news, to 


warrant the infliction of such injury? Finally, 
is it not possible to present the news minus the 
chances of doing damage ? 

I believe the reporter who will publish an 
item of news or a detail in a report of any 
character, after promising he would not use 
it, would steal on slight provocation. 

I believe the word of a reporter, as a reporter, 
should be as good as his bond ; and I as honestly 
believe that in nine cases out of ten it is actually 
so. 

I have here indicated a few tenets of my 
reportorial creed, and submit them at the risk of 
being called an old-fashioned crank. I do it 
with a purpose. I want to be enlightened, and 
am willing to study fairly any new code of ethics 
which may be submitted by the readers of THE 
WRITER. 


Charles S. Hathaway. 
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“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted. 


Send to the publisher the names of people 
interested in literary work. 


Regarding the proposed enlargement of THE 
WRITER, an announcement will be made next 
month, which, it is believed, will be both in- 
teresting and satisfactory to all friends of the 
magazine. 


People who write to the publishers of a peri- 
odical upon several different subjects should 
always use a separate sheet of paper for each 
of the subjects written about. A letter com- 
plaining about non-receipt of the periodical, 
renewing a subscription, correcting a mistake 
in the subscriber’s address, offering a “ query,” 
and including a “ helpful hint,” the whole writ- 
ten consecutively on both sides of a single sheet 
of paper, always makes lots of trouble in a 
publication office. Those who write to THE 
WRITER would expedite business if they would 


keep separate from each other communications 
for the business, the editorial, the advertising, 
and the Literary Bureau departments of the 
magazine. The man who has something to say 
to all four departments should use four separate 
sheets of paper, and his full name and address 
should be plainly written or printed on each 
one. 


Those who want back numbers of THE 
WRITER had better send their orders for them 
without delay. The value of a complete file of 
the magazine will increase with every year, and 
the supply of back numbers for some months is 
getting so low that it will soon be impossible to 
make a set complete. 


Prompt attention by subscribers to subscrip- 
tion bills will increase the resources of THE 
WRITER and improve the quality of the maga- 
zine. If the printed date on the wrapper of 
your magazine is October, 1888, or any preced- 
ing month, it shows that your subscription has 
expired, and that a dollar is due in advance 
payment for a subscription for another year. 

None but stout envelopes should ever be 
used in sending manuscripts by mail. Pack- 
ages of manuscript, being bulky and of odd 
size, get rough usage in the mail bags, and a 
flimsy envelope is almost sure to burst open 
before it reaches its destination. Writers who 
value their manuscripts, either for sentimental 
or for practical reasons, should see that they 
are properly enclosed in a stout envelope, with 
the name of the sender clearly written or printed 
across the end. Then they are pretty sure to 
reach their destination in good condition, or, if 
they go astray, there is some chance of recover- 
ing them. 


The plan of printing short paragraphs of 
reading matter in the advertising pages of THE 
WRITER has been adopted for two reasons, — 
first, to make room for some quoted “helpful 
hints,” which could not well be printed in the 
body of the magazine; and, second, to attract 
the attention of readers to the advertising 
pages. Those who do not look at the adver- 
tising pages of THE WRITER henceforth will 
miss a good many things that they would find 
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to be both helpful and interesting,—to say 
nothing whatever of the value of the advertise- 
ments. 


THE USE OF “AND.” 


Mr. Wickline’s article on “The Use of 
‘And’” in the February WRITER has called 
forth a good deal of comment. William J. 
Fowler writes : — 


While agreeing that “‘and”’ is often thus incorrectly used, I 
hold that the rule against it is not without exceptions. Writers 
familiar with the laws of the erratic English language become a 
law unto themselves in such matters as this. 
most fully and clearly is their main object. 
rules are means to this end, 
them, let them go. 

There are, I believe, occasions when ‘‘and” at the begin- 
ning of sentences may help writers to avoid cumbersome sen- 
tences while emphasizing the continuity of the thought. By all 
means let them use the word without fear of anybody. If the 
English language could be held down to its logical forms, none 
of us could address his neighbor as “ you.’? We should be re- 
stricted to the Quaker “thee” or “‘thou.’’? Grammarians long 
ago followed the popular usage, instead of trying to force it. If 
they cannot themselves live up to their own rules respecting 
“and,” even in books on grammar, that is the best evidence 
that the rule needs some amendment. 

The popular use of ‘‘and”’ at the beginning of sentences is 
mostly due to the King James version of the Bible, in which it is 
carried to great and sometimes almost absurd excess. 
special reverence for that version. The new one is a great deal 
better. But a young writer may do far worse than to model his 
style by frequent reading of the old version of the Bible. And 
if with this he gets the habit of sometimes putting his ‘‘ands’”’ 
where grammarians say he ought n’t, he can pretty safely snap 
his fingers at them, and bid them defiance. 


Referring to the same article, the editor of 
the Boston Beacon says : — 


To express ideas 
Grammar and its 
If it can be best reached without 


I have no 


Mr. Wickline’s rules are too stringent, both as to punctua- 
tion and the use of “and.’’ The English language has few 
contrivances for connecting sentences; Greek has many. To 
prevent rough or uncouth transitions, it is perfectly proper to 
begin English sentences with “and.” It indicates that the 
sentence so begun continues the train of thought, and does not 
begin a new argument. Even the antithetic conjunctions “‘ but,”’ 
“however,” and ‘‘yet’? have such a function. To test a 
writer, mark how he begins his sentences. Most writers act on 
the mechanical rule in using the comma before “‘and.’’ The 
comma should not be used where the terms preceding and fol- 
lowing the ‘‘and”’ are in unit; in enumerative and distributive 
statements the comma should be inserted. - 





THREE UNANSWERED QUERIES. 


To the Editor of The Writer : — 

I observe that you say, in the “ News and 
Notes” of the May WriTER: “Henry James 
was forty-five April 15. Mr. Howells is fifty- 


two.” Assuming that you mean Henry James, 
Jr. (and whether you do or not), what do you 
estimate to be the difference in mental calibre 
between the two men, allowing for the differ- 
ence in their ages? 

Is Boston proud of Henry James, Jr.? If so, 
is it because Boston indorses the idea of liter- 
ary foils? Several Western newspapers keep 
literary foils to make the editor-in-chief seem 
able, by contrast. These literary foils are ex- 
pected to use “extremely” for exceedingly, 
“lay” for lie, “affect” for effect, and “effect” 
for affect. They prefer writing “last evening” 
to yesterday evening, or last night, and they in- 
variably refer to a clergyman as Rev. Snyder, 
or Rev. Postlthwaite, instead of the reverend 
Mr. So-and-so. The proof-reader, therefore, 
sometimes dies, and frequently resigns, before 
learning the style of the office. 

Have these truths aught to do with the super- 
stitious belief alleged to prevail at the East 
that St. Paul is still besieged by wild, woolly, 


wanton Indians? Hugh A. Wetmore. 
St. Paut, Minn. 


2 


QUERIES. 





(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Inthe August number of THE WRITER you 
say, without giving the reason, that women ma 
not be members of the Boston Press Club. I 
was surprised to learn that in this advanced 
age, when women stand on a level with men as 
to literary excellence, they should be debarred 
from the privileges granted to their fellow-work- 
men. They may be “proprietor, publisher, 
manager, editor, or reporter,” but are not eligi- 
ble to membership in the Boston Press Club, 
because of their sex. Please tell me why? Is 
woman’s work on a decline? Is she losing her 
power as a literary factor, that she is denied this 
mark of respect ? M. S. P. 


[Soon after the Boston Press Club was or- 
ganized on its present basis a woman writer on 
a Boston paper applied for admission to mem- 
bership. The club voted, after a good deal of 
discussion, that women should not be eligible 
as members. The majority that ruled in this 
case admitted that women might do as good 
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work as men in newspaper offices. They ar- 
gued simply that women were out of place in 
an ordinary men’s club-house.—w. H. H.] 


Please explain the significance of the differ- 
ent colored pencils used by editors,— as red, 
blue, etc. ? A. B. C. 

[Editors commonly use a blue pencil in edit- 
ing copy, because the marks it makes are clear 

,and easily distinguishable. The easiest mark 
to make with a blue pencil is a double X, cut- 
ting out from the manuscript a superfluous par- 
agraph or page. For this reason the blue 
pencil has come to mean something that writers 
dread. Further than this the color of the lead 
in the pencils editors use has no significance 
whatever. Some writers seem to have an idea 
that editors have a series of peculiar symbols, 
used in marking manuscripts, which are gener- 
ally understood by other editors, and which 
prejudice their judgment. Those who are 
posted know that this belief is altogether with- 
out foundation.—w. H. H.] 


Please inform me which is the better way to 
send manuscripts, —at letter rates, or as manu- 
script third-class matter. Of course, we are 
allowed to send manuscripts at third-class rates 
if they are unsealed, but is it safe? My literary 
work keeps me too busy to make copies ora 
copy of my manuscripts; so I am sometimes 
worried lest they should be lost. M. S. P. 


[The postal regulations do not allow manu- 
scripts to be sent at third-class rates, unless 
they are book manuscripts accompanying proof 
sheets. Manuscripts unaccompanied by proof 
sheets should be sent sealed at letter rates.—w. 
H. H.] 


{1.) A writer finds sketches of distinguished 
authors difficult matter to dispose of; yet such 
sketches, even of the same subjects, are being 
constantly published, as references in “ Literary 
Articles in Periodicals ” in THE WRITER show. 
Is the fault, most likely, in the manner of the 
sketches ? 

(2.) One of the secrets of the successful short- 
story writer’s methods and work, as described in 
the article in the April WRITER, on “How to 
Write Short Stories,” seems to have been with- 
held, or, at the most, barely hinted at. Where 
does the story-teller get her plots? If among 
lives that have no “real stories,” “tragic,” or 
“comic,” and where nothing ever happens, how 


can the story-writing aspirant find attractive 
plots? With some skill in characterization and 
a certain felicity of expression, but with a brain 
that is very, very far from “teeming with plots 
and incidents,” what can one do? C. A. 


[(1.) Personal sketches of authors are not 
readily salable unless they are written by per- 
sonal friends of the authors in question, and 
contain information not in the possession of 
outsiders. Good articles so written may gen- 
erally be sold. 

(2.) If the story-writer gets no suggestions 
for plots from the events and scenes that come 
under his observation, he must necessarily trust 
to his imagination, and cultivate that as much 
as he can, by reading imaginative works by 
other writers. It may be doubted, however, 
whether there is a community in the world 
where “nothing ever happens.” The observ- 
ant writer of stories will find material for plots 
in the dull lives of the dullest dwellers in the 
dullest country village.—w. H. H.] 


Is it better for a person intending to be a 
writer to send articles to newspapers where 
they will be published without being paid for, 
or should he write for practice, without trying 
to get into print, until he can do something de- 
serving of pay? E. D. 

[A young writer should not expect to be 
paid for the first articles he writes. He is lucky 
if he gets them into print at all. It is useful to 
him to have them printed, for an article in type 
has a different look from an article in manu- 
script, and faults and defects that the writer 
might overlook in written copy are made plain 
in the printed sheet. The best plan for a young 
writer is to spoil a good many sheets of paper 
before he thinks of having anything at all put 
into print. When he has written something 
which he thinks is really good enough to be in- 
teresting to the public, let him make his first 
experiments with printer’s ink. If he has some- 
thing to say that is worth saying, and says it 
in an attractive way, he will find means of get- 
ting his articles paid for after a time.—w. H. H.] 


I sent a story of about 2,000 words to a mag- 
azine in December, 1885. I heard nothing of 
it, although I wrote once, until at last I wrote 
a rather desperate letter asking for news of 
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its fate, or for its return. I then learned that 
it had been published in September, 1886, and 
that the price to be paid for it was so much, to 
be sent “as soon as possible.” I have written 
twice since then, and each time I have received 
a fine, polite, quite long letter on divers topics, 
ending with the casual remark: “ Will send 
amount due you soon.” What shall I do —give 
it up with a curse on editors in general on my 
lips? A. W. E. 

[A business man who had not been paid for 
goods delivered would press the matter until 
payment was secured. There is no reason why 
an unpaid writer should not follow the same 
plan. The means of compelling payment that 
the business man would have, are open to him 
as well. He should follow the matter up to the 
end. There is no reason why he should blame 
editors in general because one editor is excep- 
tionally derelict. — w. H. H. ] 


What is the most scientific way to acquire a 
good vocabulary ? T. M. 

[ There is no better way to acquire a good 
vocabulary than to read widely, observing care- 
fully the language used, and noticing the shades 
of meaning given to different words by the best 
authors.—W. H. H.] 

Would it be correct to write a prologue and 
an epilogue to a poem, or are they restricted to 
plays? S. 

[ A writer has much liberty in such matters. 
Strictly speaking, a prologue is “something 
spoken beforehand,” and, unless the poem is 
intended for recitation, a prologue would, tech- 
nically, be out of place. There is no rule, how- 
ever, that would prevent a writer from prefixing 
to a poem something which he might call a 
prologue, or affixing something called an epi- 
logue. He may be guided by his own personal 
taste.—-w. H. H.] 


(1.) What is a classical scholar ? 

(2.) What are the Classics? and why are 
they called “ Classics ”? 

[(1.) A “classical scholar” is generally un- 
derstood to mean one who is versed in Latin 
and Greek. 

(2.) The classics are the best authors. 
Brewer, in his “Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” says: “The Romans were divided by 








Servius into six classes. Any citizen who 
belonged to the highest class was called classi- 
cus ; all the rest were said to be infra classem. 
From this the best authors were termed c/as- 
sict auctores (classic authors )—dz. ¢., authors 
of the best or first class. The high esteem in 
which Greek and Latin were held at the revival 
of letters obtained for these authors the name 
of classic, emphatically; and when other first- 
rate works are intended, some distinctive name 
is added, as, the English, French, Spanish, 
etc., classics.” — W. H. H. ] 


What is the address of Current Literature, 
mentioned in the August issue of THE WRITER ? 
H. M. W. 
{ The address of the Current Literature Pub- 
lishing Company is 30 West Twenty-third 
street, New York City.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Would it be advisable to send more 
than one manuscript to a publisher, if the first 
should be returned ? 


(2.) Why do some editors of papers and 
magazines never return manuscripts, although 


postage is sent with the request to have them 
sent back if not accepted? 


(3-) Could any one learn to take photo- 
graphs alone with an amateur camera? Will 


you please give the address of some reliable 
manufacturer ? A. A. R. 


[(1.) An author should always send his 
manuscript to the editor who he thinks is most 
likely to want it, although other manuscripts 
sent to the same editor may have been rejected. 
A writer who should make it a rule to avoid 
editors who have begged leave to decline with 
thanks, would soon have no possible market for 
his manuscripts. 

(2.) Very few editors fail to return rejected 
manuscripts when a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed by the author. Itis as easy 
to slip a rejected manuscript into the author’s 
envelope as it is to drop it into the waste basket. 
If the author fails to enclose the stamped enve- 
lope, he always runs a risk of never seeing his 
article again. 

(3-) The process of making pictures with 
an amateur camera is very simple. The Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, New York, is one of 
the leading dealers in supplies.—w. H. H.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





DicTIONARY OF EcLecTic SHORTHAND. By J. Geo. Cross, 
M. A. 362 pp. $3.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Com- 
pany. 1888. 

Writers of Eclectic shorthand will welcome 
this book. For the completion of any series of 
shorthand text-books a dictionary is indispen- 
sable, and this dictionary is one of the best of 
its kind. The plan of the work is admirable, 
the primitive words being given first in a body, 
with an occasional derivative, the writing of 
which is important; then come the derivatives, 
classified according to the prefix or the suffix 
which they are intended to illustrate; after 
these are several vocabularies of technical 
words, including commercial, railway, insur- 
ance, law, and medical terms, which those who 
are fitting themselves for office dictation work 
will find especially useful. Each outline is 
marked with an italic letter, showing the posi- 
tion in which it is to be written. The book 
will be useful to the advanced writer of Eclectic 
shorthand, because it will show him the best 
outlines for uncommon words, and will often 
help him to read a carelessly written outline. 
The student of the system who shall write the 
dictionary through, will have the best ground- 
ing in its principles that any teacher can give. 
The text-book of Eclectic shorthand is now in 
its sixteenth edition. 

Stem-Vowet SHORTHAND. By John T. Porter. 
$2.00. Pittsburg: Jos. Eichbaum & Co. 1888. 

The author of “ Stem-Vowel Shorthand ” is a 

practical stenographer, who used the Pitman- 
Graham methods as official reporter in the 
courts of Pennsylvania for many years, and who 
gained there the experience which resulted in 
the evolution of a system of his own. Of the 
merits of the system no one can speak without 
a careful study of its principles; but the author 
says that more than five hundred stenographers 
are using it in Pittsburg, and that its use is 
rapidly extending. Vowels are expressed in 
the consonant stems by making them of differ- 
ent lengths, instead of being expressed by extra 
marks, as in the older systems, and there are 
no sign words or arbitrary characters. The 
book is arranged so as to be used for self- 
instruction. 


207 pp. 


By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 604 pp. 
New York: Macmillan & Company. 1888. 


Ropert ELsMERE. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
It may seem strange to some that two con- 
troversial religious novels should be among the 
most successful books that have been published 
at this year. One of these, “John Ward, 
reacher,” is now in its sixth edition; the 
other, “Robert Elsmere,” has gone through 
seven editions in London, and the demand for 
it in America has been so great that its London 
success is likely to be surpassed. Even for 


those who doubt the expediency of making a 
novel the means of exciting or carrying on re- 
ligious discussion, these two books possess a 
strong attractive interest. “Robert Elsmere” 
certainly deserves the attention which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mention of it has attracted to it. Its 
literary style is admirable, and it is far more 
interesting than most novels that are written 
“with a purpose.” The low price of this new 
edition makes it generally accessible. 


RatnBow CALENDAR FOR 1889. Compiled by Kate Sanborn. 
371 pp. Paper, 50 cents, Boston: Ticknor & Company. 
1889. 


Kate Sanborn’s little book, “A Year of Sun- 
shine,” has been so popular that for this com- 
panion “ Rainbow Calendar ” a cordial welcome 
is assured. The style of it is attractive, and its 
red-lined leaves, bound in a dainty cover, and 
lightly joined at the top, so as to aid the reader 
to resist the temptation of reading more than a 
page a day, are filled with quotations of wide 
variety and interest. It is a book that inevitably 
suggests the holiday season and the Christmas 
tree. 

Wuat Dreams May Come. A Romance. By Frank Lin. 

192 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & 

o. 1888. 

Another peculiar story has been added to 
Belford, Clarke, & Co.’s paper-covered series. 
“Frank Lin” is understood to be Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton, who is known in Washington 
and San Francisco society. Her story is of the 
weird and supernatural order, dealing with the 
transmigration of souls, and is likely to excite 
and hold the interest of the ordinary reader. 


FRATERNITY. A Romance. 330 pp. Paper, socents. New 


York: Macmillan & Company. 1888. 

The sincerity and earnestness of this anony- 
mous story make up for some of the faults of 
its construction and the lack of any marked 
originality in the plot. The lesson of the book 
is admirable, and its character-drawing and its 
delineation of life and scenes in Wales, make it 
well worth the attention of the reader. 


Tue Pacans. By Arlo Bates. Fourth Edition. 275 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1888. 
Fortune’s Foor. By Julian Hawthorne. Sixth Edition. 


470 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 
1888. 


The two new additions to “ Ticknor’s Paper 
Series” are books which have already won 
more than ordinary success. Both “ The Pa- 
gans” and “Fortune’s Fool” are stories of 
exceptional interest, and in their new form they 
will win even wider popularity than they now 
enjoy. 

A Devi or a Trip ; or, The Log of the Yacht Champlain. By 
J. Armory Knox. Illustrated by Thomas Worth. 126 pp. 
a, so cen . New York: National Literary Bureau. 
The newspaper letters by Colonel Knox, de- 

scribing his trip with “ Adirondack” Murray in 
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the yacht “Champlain,” are reprinted in this 
book in a novel and original way. The letters 
were cut from the successive issues of the Vew 
York World, made up into scrap-book pages, 
with the addition of illustrations, and these 
pages were then reproduced by the photo-en- 
graving process. The result is a unique volume, 
which is made interesting both by the novelty 
of its mechanical execution and by the racy 
character of Colonel Knox’s letters. 

Autmost. By John S. Shriver. 200 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Baltimore: Lombard, Druid, & Co. 1888. 

A novel by a newspaper man should be 
especially interesting to other newspaper men, 
for there never was a real newspaper man yet 
who did not have the idea that he would write 
a novel himself some day, and few, indeed, are 
the newspaper men who have ever fulfilled the 
cherished purpose. Mr. Shriver is one of the 
editors of the Baltimore American. His story 
is a peculiar one, more interesting from its naive 
descriptions of scenes and experiences at Euro- 
pean places of note than for its plot or charac- 
ters. It is a pity that its publishers have given 
the book so cheap a dress. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
Wuy Was It? By Lewis Benjamin. 257 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


Tue Pot or Gotp. A Story of Fire Island Beach. By 
Edward Richard Shaw. 162 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New 
York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


JEsTHETICS, DREAMS, AND ASSOCIATION OF IDEAs. By 
James Sully and Geo. Croom Robertson. 49 pp. Paper, 


15 cents. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 1888. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is 


f more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WRITER 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


In affixing stamps to envelopes in large num- 
bers, arrange the envelopes in packages of 
twenty-five or fifty, and place them on the table 
before you, so as to be conveniently handled. 
As the stamps come in sheets of one hundred, 
Separate by tearing across the sheet, leaving the 
stamps joined at the side. Take one of these 
strips of ten stamps in the right hand and mois- 
ten the stamp at the end by pressing on a damp 


sponge, or a pad made of blotting-paper, or a 
folded cloth ; place the stamp on the topmost en- 
velope, press gently with the thumb, to cause it 
to “stick,” and with a quick movement tear the 
stamp off the slip. This can be done almost as 
rapidly as the employees in the post-office stamp 
letters. G. A. L. 


To moisten postage stamps: Don’t. Filla 
small square or flat bottle with water, cram a 
fine “surgical” sponge of the smallest size in 
the mouth, and moisten the corner of the en- 
velope where you mean toput the stamp. Lay the 
stamp there. Pass the sponge lightly over it. 
Blot. Envelopes can be “stuck” in the same 
way. R. B. I. 


The margins of postage stamp sheets, partly 
gummed, are useful in many ways. Buy whole 
or half sheets, so as to have them. First: In 
enclosing stamps in a letter, tear off the right 
number, together with a piece of the margin. 
Stick the latter to the paper; the stamps can 
then easily be torn off. Secondly: Small bits 
can be cut off to cover blots or erased places 
where the paper has been scraped through. For 
this, strips cut from the gummed flaps of enve- 
lopes are perhaps better. Save these flaps when 
an envelope is spoiled. In preparing copy for 
the hektograph, if a mistake is made do not 
cross out the error and write above it, but stick 
one of these slips over the error, and write on 
the slip. ‘This will give perfect copies from the 
hektograph. In such work ordinary paper can 
seldom be put on neatly with mucilage. Third- 
ly: When scraps that are to be preserved are 
pasted in manuscript, attach one of these 
gummed slips to each end on the back of the 
scrap. Then with a bit of mucilage fasten the 
whole to the paper by moistening the extreme 
end of the ungummed side of the slips. The 
scraps can then be detached entire by simply 
cutting the slips in two. H. W. 

To cure writers’ cramp, /earn to use the other 
hand. Slope the left script backward, reverse 
the motion of some of the strokes, z. ¢., make 
them from top to bottom instead of from bottom 
to top, and use the Greek “d,” and you will 
have a handwriting legible, if not beautiful. 

J. P. T. 

When I write several hours continuously the 
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pressure of pen or pencil on the side of the 
second finger frequently becomes painful. To 
prevent this I have made a buckskin thimble 
with the leather double on one side. It dis- 
tributes the pressure and remedies the trouble 
without seriously obstructing the movement of 
pen or pencil. G. 0. S. 
Some writers have a habit of marking para- 
graphs in copy with the sign “[” put at the 
beginning of the paragraph. When once the 
use of the sign is understood, it serves its pur- 
pose, as any arbitrary character would; but, to 
avoid any possible error, it is better to use the 
regular sign “|” to indicate the beginning of 
a paragraph. Writers for newspapers should 
use paragraph signs freely in their copy. The 
marks do not disfigure the manuscript at all, and 
they make it clear at a glance to the compositor 
where paragraphs are to be made. No harm is 
done if two signs are used, one at the end of a 
paragraph and another at the beginning of the 
paragraph that follows. In writing matter to be 
sent by telegraph, it is essential that the para- 
graph signs should be inserted, and a note 
should be written at the top of the first page of 
the copy instructing the operator to “send § 
signs as indicated.” When this is done, the 
matter will go through in much better shape 
than if no such care is taken. W. H. H. 


If beginners, and others, were to compose 
their articles on a slate instead of on their reg- 
ulation paper, they would find it more conven- 
ient to make erasures and interlineations, and 
it would prevent a confusion of lines, beside 
being a means of economy. D. L. C. 


Save blank scraps of paper; there is a better 
use for them than kindling fires. A blank piece 
of paper is often convenient when a note, an- 
nouncement, or receipt is to be written; and 
the wrong side of circulars and unused pages 
of letter sheets will hold any amount of scrib- 
blings. In a handy pigeon-hole of your desk 
lay aside when received everything that can 
be written upon, and have always a fund to be 
drawn upon at pleasure. E. E. V. 

After trying many ways of preserving scraps 
and clippings of transient value, which are 
wanted for reference in writing any article, I 
have adopted this plan: Instead of putting 


them away in envelopes or boxes, where it 
would be hard to find them, I simply put them 
in order, with a letter clip at the top to hold 
them together. I can immediately refer to any 
one of them, and when I have finished with 
them I throw the worthless ones in the scrap- 
basket, and paste the others in my book. 
C. E. E. 


Several correspondents think that “ Cala.” 
and “Colo.” are no more easily distinguished 
than “Cal.” and “Col.” may be. “J. P. T.” 
writes: “For five years I was mail reader for 
the largest publishing firm in Boston, and am 
used to blind addresses. But a man who can’t 
write ‘Cal.’ so that it will be distinguishable 
from ‘ Col.’ can’t and won’t write ‘ Cala.’ so that 
it will be recognizable from ‘Colo.’ ‘Colo.’ is 
all right, but make the other ‘Calif.’” “A.M. 
C.” adds that some California papers have 
adopted “Calif.” as an abbreviation for the 
name of the State. The addition of the “f” 
certainly makes confusion almost impossible. 

W. H. H. 


One of my correspondents always marks “ ii” 
in his maniiscript by making a small ciirve 
above the letter. This method of distingiish- 
ing “u” from “n” has the very decided ad- 
vantage of being familiar to all who are ac- 
qiiainted with the German script alphabet. 

J. V. 

In answer to“ L. C. M.,” in THE WRITER 
for August, I would say that I write “u” with 
two dots under it, thus: u, when it occurs in 
proper names or elsewhere to puzzle the com- 
positor. was taught this by an old editor, 
and thought it was quite generally practiced. 

H. M. W. 


I have never found ordinary mucilage to be 
satisfactory in making tablets, as you direct in 
THE WRITER for August. Common glue, with 
the addition of about five per cent. of glycerine, 
will answer the purpose much better. Some 
use pure rubber dissolved in bisulphide of car- 
bon, and colored with an aniline dye (red or 
blue being frequently used). H. M. W. 

A most excellent composition for “ tableting ” 
and other gluing uses is made as follows: Take 
six ounces of white glue, and dissolve it in 
eight ounces of diluted acetic acid; when it is 
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dissolved, add two ounces each of alcohol and 
glycerine; color with cheap dies. Apply with 
a common brush, and keep corked. E. A. F. 


Every newspaper office can yield a carload of 
“dead” electrotypes, whether patent medicine 
cuts or portraits of distinguished citizens it 
matters not. Inthe composing room they are 
a nuisance to the foreman; on the editorial 
floor, they come, like somebody’s pens, as a 
boon and a blessing to men. Three or four on 
every reporter’s table and a dozen on the city 
editor’s desk aid materially in keeping copy, 
notes, and clippings in place. Ww. C. 


When something occurs to me that should be 
attended to as soon as I go to my office, I assist 
my memory by placing a small rubber band or 
piece of string on my desk key. I am certain 
to see this when I open the desk, but I must 
confess that I am not always quite as sure to 
remember just why my key has been thus orna- 
mented. Still I think it a more convenient 
method than that described by “L. C. M.” in 
THE WRITER for August. H. M. W. 

Any owner of a library containing even a 
limited number of books will find a great ad- 
vantage in having gummed slips with his name 
and a blank line for a number printed thereon. 
Here is a good form for the slips: — 

PRIVATE LIBRARY. 


RICHARD ROE. 


No. 


These slips pasted in the book on the inside 
of the front cover will mark your books effectu- 
ally. A list of your books in the order num- 
bered will also be found of use in keeping track 
of their whereabouts, if you are in the habit of 
lending them. S. G. S. 


Some one suggests that the thumb or finger 
nail makes a satisfactory glazer for paper 
roughened by knife scraping. My advice is, to 
put the nail to no such barbarous use. The 
rubbing on the sensitive nail produces a sensa- 
tion very like that we are experiencing when we 
Say the teeth are on edge. When I have used 
my thumb nail thus several times during one 









writing, there will remain for some days after- 
ward a quivering and an actual ache, up and 
down, under the nail. Therefore, I say, don’t 
do it. Use your knife-handle, or some other 
convenient implement; but rather leave your 
paper fough than make a pounce of your nail. 
M. C. 

I find it convenient to have on my desk a 
handy pad made of five or six pieces of blotting 
paper, about 4x8 inches in size, held together 
at the corners by paper fasteners of brass. 
When the outside blotter is covered with ink 
it can be torn off, leaving a fresh surface. A 
piece of stiff card-board cut the same size and 
bound in above the blotters makes the pad 
solid, and on this may be pasted a calendar, or 
a time-table of suburban trains, or anything else 
to which you may need to make frequent refer- 


ence. W. H. H. 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies cyntaining the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE Writer when they 
write. ] 





One-Cent Papers 1n Boston. Boston Advertiser for 
September 3. 

OREGON Press AssoctlATION MeEtINnG. Reported in Port- 
land Oregonian for August 11. 

Or1IGIN OF PAPER MAkinG. Boston Herald for August 11. 

Otp CuHicaco Newsparer Men. Chicago Journal for 
August 27. 

LovuistanA Women Wuo Controt Newspapers. New 
Orleans Picayune for August 19. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Soutuwortu. Philadelphia Times for 
August 26. 

TuHeopore Watts at Home. London World for August 8. 

How Pens are Mave. Chicago Times for August 5. 

Two Montus A Bonwemran. Abner G. Heizenton. Ar- 
kansaw Traveler for August 25. 

Dr. O. W. Hotmes’ EicutietH Birtupay. Boston Post 
for August 30. 

WittiaM R. Hearst. With Portrait. Mew York Graphic 
for August 23. 

Tue Art or News-GaTHERING. Omaha Bee for August 26. 

A Kentucky Port. (Daniel E. O'Sullivan.) Charles J. 
O'Malley. Arkansaw Traveler for September 8. 

Autuors AT Work. William Andrews. Chicago Satur- 
day Evening Herald for August 25. 

Witttam Dean Howetts. Reprinted from Queries in 
Chicago Saturday Evening Herald tor August 25. 

MAKING GOVERNMENT Bonps. Washington Star for Au- 
gust 25. 

Grorce W. Casie INTERVIEWED. Chicago Times for Sep- 
tember 3. 

Joaquin MILLer aT OakLanp. Thomas Bewsy Holmes 
Minneapolis Tribune for September 2. 
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Tue Ernuics oF JourNALIsM. 
Herald for September 5. 

How a Newspaper 1s Mapg. 
tember 10. 

NewsPAPER INVASION OF PRIVACY. 
Post for August 30. 

Minnesota Press AssociaATION MEETING. 
Minneapolis Tribune for September 7. 

Cuicaco’s First Printer. 
tember 9. 

SHORTHAND Experts. Chicago Times for September 9. 

Anniz THACKERAY. George Percy. Philadelphia News for 
September 10. 

Witt Carieton at Home. 
for September. 

Witt CARLETON. 
September 9. 

Witt Carweton. Elliott Black. Mew York Mail and 
Express, Chicago Journal for September 8; Aléany Argus 
for September 9. 

E. P. Rog anp His Critics. W. S. Walsh. New York 
Mail and E xpress for September 8; Detroit Tribune, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Louisville Courier-Journal for September 9. 

E. P. Ror’s Last Tatx. John Angus McKay. Chicago 
Journal for September 1; Albany Argus, Salt Lake Tribune 
for September 2. 

Generat Lew Wattace. M. H. Krout. New York 
Mail and E xpress for August 25; Buffalo Express, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Kansas City Times 
for August 26; Pittsburg Chronicle for August 30. 

Epwarp EccGieston. Gertrude Garrison. Philadelphia 
News for August 21; Utica Observer for August 22. 

New York Pray-Writers. Mew York World for Sep- 
tember 2. 

Women Wuo Writs. With Portraits. Philadelphia Times 
for September 9. 

Men Wuo Write. Philadelphia 7imes for August 26. 

Miss Mary N. Murrres. “G.G.” Philadelphia News 
for August 27; Rochester Herald for August 30. 

Some Sang Worps Asout Browninc. Emily Shaw For- 
man. American Magazine for September. 

Literary Anopynes. Andrew Lang. 
Review for September. 

PEssIMISM AND RECENT VICTORIAN Poetry. 
Randolph. Mew Princeton Review for September. 

To-pay’s Scueot or Fiction. George Brandt Cole. 
Denver Republican for September 9. 

Poetic CHarms. Reprinted from The Spectator in 
Eclectic Magazine for September. 


Lilian Whiting. Boston 
Buffalo Express for Sep- 
New York Evening 


Reported in 


Chicago Inter-Ocean for Sep- 


With Portrait. Book Buyer 


“J. A. McK.” Brooklyn Eagle for 


New Princeton 


Henry F. 


Danie. Deror. With Portrait. Oscar Fay Adams. Wide 
Awake for September. 

CANADIAN LiTeRATURE. J. Macdonald Oxley. North 
American Review for September. 

Epwarp Rowranp Siti. With Portrait. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Century for September. 

Pen Portraits oF AuTHorS. Samuel Parker. Current 
for August 25. 

An INTERNATIONAL LanGuaGe. Horatio Hale. Critic 


for August 25. 


AMERICAN EnGutsH. Alice P. Carter. Critic for Septem- 
ber 1. 

“SHatt” anp “Wit.” Samuel Hutchings. Critic for 
September 8. 


Cotonet Joun A. Cockeritt. With Portrait. Journalist 
for August 25. 


Cuarvtes Lams’s Letters. William Summers. Reprinted 
from Gentleman's Magazine in Eclectic Magazine for Septem- 
ber. 

FounpDiInG A Provincial NEWSPAPER. 
Pall Mall Budget in Journalist for August 25. 

Our Newspaper EnGutsu. Reprinted from Axgusta 
Progress in Journalist for September 1. 

Tue Prorits or AuTHorRsHIP. Youth's Companion for 
August 30. 

Carson Lake. 
ber 8. 

Frontier JourRNAuIsM. Capt. Jack Crawford. Journalist 
for September 8. 

Tue Lire or Fiction. 
September 1. 

Books AND Society. 
September 8. 

IDEALITY IN JOURNALISM. 


Reprinted from 


With Portrait. Journalist for Septem- 


Julian Hawthorne. A merica for 
Julian Hawthorne. 


America for 


Printers’ Ink for September 1. 


Country Journatism. D. Webster Dixon. Press and 
Printer for August 25. 
A Few More Worps Asout Miss Rives. Edgar Fawcett. 


Lippincott's Magazine for September. 
A. E. Davis. With Portrait. /ournadist for September 15. 
More Asout THE SynpicaTes. W. E. S. Faces. Jour- 
nalist for September 15. 
Literary LApDDERs. 
ber 13. 


Joel Benton. 


America for Septem- 


How Printinc Has Bren Revo.utionizep. Pager 
World for September. 
Ropert Louis Stevenson. With Portrait. Literature 


for August 18. 

Frances E, WIcvarp. 
September 1. 

LITERATURE AND Foop (Interview with John Habberton). 
New York Graphic for September 12. 

A Convicts’ Newspaper. New York Sun for September 
16. 

Tue Rewicion or Some Lirerary WomMeEN. 
Herald for September 16. 

Henry Ciay Lukens. 
September 2. 


With Portrait. Literature for 


New York 


Yenowine’s (Milwaukee) News for 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A young people’s weekly, of high class, is to 
be started in Philadelphia. 

George Moore’s “Confessions of a Young 
Man” is published by Brentano. 


A new volume of poems by Mr. Swinburne 
will be published soon in London. 

Andrew Lang is to publish a new volume of 
verse, to be called “Grass of Parnassus.” 


The Book Buyer is to have a “query” de- 
partment, managed by Rossiter Johnson. 

The article on “ How to Prepare for a Photo- 
graphic Outing,” by Ellerslie Wallace, in Outing 
for September, will be found interesting and 
useful by the many writers who are amateur 
photographers as well. 
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Mrs. Annie J. Miller’s magazine, Dress, has 
been enlarged and improved, and has a new 
cover. 

W. L. Cowles has made for Cassell & Com- 
pany a useful duodecimo Cyclopedia in one 
volume. 

The American Garden, New York, is to 
become a two-dollar magazine, January 1. Its 
present price is one dollar. 


Edward L. Wilson, the traveller, writer, and 
photographer, describes “ The Temples of 
Egypt ” in the October Scribner’s. 


“Nelson’s Souvenir Arithmetic,” a_vest- 
pocket volume, is published by the Nelson 
Business College Company, Cincinnati. 


The works of Donald G. Mitchell (‘Ike 
Marvel”) are to be brought out by the Scrib- 
ners in a new uniform edition of eight volumes. 


Z. L. White has an article on “ Western 
Journalism” in Harger’s for October. It is 
illustrated by portraits of twenty-seven Western 
journalists. 


The series of sketches of “‘ Authors at Home,” 
which have been such an interesting feature of 
the Critic, are to be reprinted in book form by 
Cassell & Co. 


Henry Dalby, 34 University street, Montreal, 
has begun publishing a weekly /ndex of Cur- 
rent Events, which should be of permanent 
interest and value. 


In the Boston Beacon for August 11 are 
some interesting comments on the article con- 
tributed by Arthur Lucas to the August 
WRITER on “ The Ideal Newspaper.” 


A Paris letter in the San Francisco Call says 
that there are to be five volumes of Talleyrand’s 
“ Memoirs ” and twelve volumes of correspond- 


ence. The correspondence is almost wholly 
political. 


Amélie Rives says that her next work will be 
a play, based on incidents in English history 
just before the reign of Henry II., and called 
“Ethelwold.” Harper & Brothers will publish 
it in January. 

C. N. Caspar, of Milwaukee, is to conduct a 
novel book auction by mail. His plan is to 
send out unpriced catalogues calling for offers. 
Each book will be sold to the first bidder, if the 


offer is acceptable; if not, the book will go to 
the highest bidder on file at the end of four 
weeks. 


Miss Katherine Wormley, the brilliant trans- 
lator of Balzac, is the daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Ralph R. Wormley, of the British navy. Miss 
Wormley is now translating “ Louis Lambert ” 
and “ Seraphita.” 

The Century is to publish soon a short serial 
novel by a new writer, Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. The story is based on events in 
the early history of Canada, and will be illus- 
trated by Henry Sandham. 


Lester Wallack at the time of his death had 
just completed his reminiscences for Scribner's 
Magazine. There are to be three papers, illus- 
trated, the first of which is to appear in the 
October number of the magazine. 


The publishers of numerous weekly news- 
papers in Chicago are talking of forming a stock 
company and leasing a large building which 
shall accommodate all their needs as to office 
room, printing, binding, mailing, etc. 

Writers of sensational stories who may have 
the idea of utilizing the discoveries of the 
hypnotizers, in evolving plots, will be interested 
in an article on “ Hypnotism ” in the October 
number of the Popular Science Monthly. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published Septem- 
ber 12: “ The History of Tennessee,” by James 
Phelan, M. C.; “The Guardians,” an anony- 
mous novel; “Molly Bishop’s Family,” by 
Catherine Owen; “Romances, Lyrics, and 
Sonnets,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Melville E. Stone, who lately sold out his 
interest in the Chicago Daily News, has bought 
an interest in the Statesman magazine of 
Chicago, which will henceforth be conducted 
on the plan of the Worth American Review, 
giving particular attention to economic topics. 


“J. S. P.” writes: “In the September num- 
ber of THE WRITER there is a notice of the 
‘Kalevala,’ in which the recent translation by 
J. M. Crawford is mentioned as ‘its first Eng- 
lish translation.’ In 1866 a portion of the 
‘ Kalevala’ was translated by the late Professor 
John Addison Porter, of Yale College, and 
these selections, with a preface by Mr. Eugene 
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Schuyler, were published by Henry Holt, New 
York, in 1867, thus ante-dating the present and 
more complete work by more than twenty 
years.” 


At Chicago, September 6, Frank McGurrin, 
of Salt Lake City, wrote on a type-writer 583 
words in five minutes, making thirty-seven 
errors. Deduction for errors leaves the average 
115 words a minute. Then he wrote, from 
dictation, blindfolded, 125 words in a single 
minute. 


Mr. George Kennan’s Siberian articles are to 
continue through the coming year of Zhe Cen- 
tury. The Century will contain also Charles 
De Kay’s series of illustrated papers on Ireland, 
for some time in preparation, and a series of 
Irish-American stories by George H. Jessup, 
illustrated by Kemble. 


Lee & Shepard are to begin the publication 
of a new series of books, of which the first 
volumes will be “The Lover,” by Richard 
Steele; Leigh Hunt’s “ Wishing-Cap Papers”; 
Jerrold’s “Fireside Saints”; ‘“ Dreamthorp,” 
by Alexander Smith; and “A Physician’s Prob- 
lems,” by Charles Elam. 


Harry R. Chamberlain, for many years of the 
Boston Fournal staff, has become managing 
editor of the Mew York Press. The News- 
paper Club, of Boston, made its regular Septem- 
ber dinner complimentary to him, and gave him 
a handsome clock as a token of the high esteem 
in which he always has been held. 


During the international fair at Buffalo, in 
September, the Buffalo Express had a com- 
plete newspaper office in operation in the fair 
building, and the Lightning Express, an even- 
ing paper with several editions, was written, 
put in type, and printed on a fast perfecting 
press every day during the continuance of the 
fair. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce a wholly 
new edition of Whittier’s complete works, in 
seven volumes, four of poetry and three of 
prose. The text has been carefully revised by 
Mr. Whittier, who has added personal notes 
regarding many of the poems and prose articles. 
Some poems not included in other collections 


will be printed, and there will be two etched 
portraits and three steel engraved portraits, rep- 
resenting Mr. Whittier at different times since 
the beginning of his literary career in 1826. 


Beside the “schools of journalism” men- 
tioned in the September WRITER, there is a 
“training school for journalists,” conducted by 
Mrs. L. A. Leggett, in Washington. In Boston, 
instruction in the art of journalism is given by 
Clement M. Hammond, associate editor of the 
Boston Globe. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter, of Phil- 
adelphia, justly feels aggrieved because a new 
paper calls itself Zhe Toledo Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter, and by printing the first two 
words of the title in small type shows that it is 
trying to get the benefit of the reputation which 
the Medical and Surgical Reporter has earned 
in thirty years of life. 


Ticknor & Company announce “ Western 
China,” by Rev. Virgil C. Hart; “ A Short 
History of the Secession War,” by Rossiter 
Johnson; “ Recollections of a Drummer Boy,” 
by Rev. Henry M. Keeffer; “The Dead Doll, 
and Other Verses,” by Margaret Vandergrift; 
“ Little Helpers,” by the same author, and a 
new edition of the gift book, Tennyson's “Dream 
of Fair Women,” now reduced in price. 


The Home-Maker, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, edited by Marion Harland, is to be 
published in New York. The first number, 
that for October, has an excellent table of con- 
tents. Among the contributors to the magazine 
will be Olive Thorne Miller, Catherine Owen, 
A. D. T. Whitney, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Margaret E. Sangster, “ Octave Thanet,” Kate 
Upson Clarke, Christine Terhune Herrick, and 
M. C. Hungerford. 


3. P. Putnam’s Sons announce an American 
reprint from the seventy-fifth English edition 
of James Pilatt’s essay on “ Business”; 
“Glimpses of the Future,” by David G. Croly; 
“The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aneid,” 
translated into rhyme by Henry Hamilton. To 
their “Questions of the Day” series they will 
add several books on the tariff question, includ- 
ing the fifty-first thousand of “ Tariff Chats,” 
by Henry J. Philpott. 





